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ECHOES FROM THE LEAGUE 


T sometimes happens that a patient is 

seized with a suddenly increased con- 
cern over the state of his health as he 
recounts the symptoms of his illness to 
the family physician. It is a comparable 
conviction of extreme need which usually 
takes hold upon the press of the world 
each September when the League Assem- 
bly is about to convene. This year there 
seems to have been no exception to the 
general rule. 


Recent developments in both the Old 
World and the New have been subjected 
to the extended rationalization to which 
we have become accustomed. Thus, 
against the background of Costa Rica’s 
request for an interpretation by the 
League of Nations of the Monroe Doctrine, 
there has been painted for us the picture 
of a Pan-American Union pitted against 
the League; while out of the hitherto in- 
conclusive discussions of Franco-German 
relations has been woven an imaginative 
fabric whose chief pattern is the conflict 
of Russian and German interests with 
those of France and Great Britain. The 
stories, in more simple form, appear to be 
as follows: 


Costa Rica’s request reached the League 
Secretariat in mid-August. It was under- 
stood at that time that Costa Rica might 
be willing to re-enter the League (which 
it had left in 1925) if the reply from 


Geneva proved satisfactory. 


“Nothing in this Covenant shall be 
deemed to affect the validity of ... re- 
gional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine for securing the maintenance of 
peace.” So reads Article XXI of the 
League Covenant. How does the League 


interpret the Monroe Doctrine, and what 
is the effect upon that doctrine of the 
circumstance that it has been mentioned 
in the Covenant? 


To Costa Rica asking these questions, 
the Council of the League replied on Sep- 
tember 1 that reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine in the League Covenant had not 
given the doctrine a sanction or validity it 
did not possess before. Moreover, since 
the Monroe Doctrine concerned only states 
which had accepted certain engagements 
among themselves, it was not for the 
League to define it at present. 


It was Colombia, Chile and Cuba whose 
representatives pressed the Council to re- 
turn a specific answer to Costa Rica’s in- 
quiry; threatening, so we are told, that 
if the Council failed to respond, the ques- 
tion would be interjected into the debates 
of the Assembly itself, where embarrass- 
ing developments might ensue. By re- 
turning an answer which is alleged to 
have satisfied Costa Rica’s three support- 
ers at least temporarily, the League Coun- 
cil succeeded in avoiding a public discus- 
sion which, in view of its desire not to 
offend the United States, and in view of 
the well-known feelings of Colombia on 
the subject, might have proved somewhat 
embarrassing. 

The absence, on account of ill health, of 
both Sir Austen Chamberlain and Herr 
Stresemann was felt at the opening of the 
Assembly, especially because of the im- 
portance attached to recent developments 
in the mutual relations of Great Britain, 
France and Germany. At Paris, just be- 
fore he affixed his signature to the Pact 
of Paris, Herr Stresemann had called 


upon Premier Poincaré and discussed 
with him the question of Rhineland evacu- 
ation* in an interview lasting an hour and 
a half. It is generally understood that 
during the interview Herr Stresemann in- 
dicated that retention of Allied troops in 
the Rhineland after the signature of the 
Pact would be not only an anomaly but 
would make it very difficult for the Ger- 
man Government to put off any longer the 
protests of the German Nationalists 
against its present pacific policy. But M. 
Poincaré is said to have given him little 
encouragement. 


The fact that Germany was preparing 
to reopen negotiations with Russia for a 
commercial treaty created an impression 
at Geneva, when the Assembly met on 
September 3, that Germany regarded Great 
Britain and France in a less friendly light 
after it signed the Pact of Paris than be- 
fore. The tentative Anglo-French naval 
agreement, which Japan had already ac- 
cepted as a basis for future disarmament 
discussions at Geneva, had frankly 
alarmed Germany. Germany presumed 
that in return for French support of the 
British contentions with respect to naval 
disarmament Great Britain would in all 
probability support the French thesis that 
reduction of land forces should not pre- 
vent the building up of military reserves 
in any country. Thus the menace of a 
large military reserve in France has per- 
haps never seemed more clear to Germans 
than it does after the signing of the Kel- 
logg treaty. E. P. M. 


Russia Condescends 


USSIA wasted but little time and 
seemingly none of the opportuni- 

ties presented when it accepted on Au- 
gust 31 the invitation from France to 
adhere to the Pact of Paris. Seven long 
paragraphs of scathing criticism clearly 
indicate that the Soviet mind cherishes 
no delicate illusions concerning the Pact. 
To the subject of disarmament special 
attention is given, and evident disapproval 
is also voiced of the French and British 
reservations, to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment declares it cannot agree. After re- 
viewing Soviet Russia’s own efforts to- 
wards disarmament, and rebuking the 
original signatories for refusing to invite 
Russia to enter into the preliminary ne- 
gotiations and thus “influence the very 
text of the document signed at Paris,” the 
note reserves to the Soviet Government 
the right to “make several remarks con- 
cerning its attitude toward the compact 
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itself.” Thereupon, in paragraphs 5, 6 
and 7, Soviet Russia proceeds to flay the 
Pact which it later condescends to sign 
“inasmuch as the Pact of Paris objec- 
tively imposes certain obligations on the 
powers before public opinion and gives 
the Soviet Government a new chance to 
put before all the participants of the 
compact a question most important for 
peace, that is, the question of disarma- 
ment.” 


Business instinct and the impulses of 
diplomacy are not altogether lacking, 
however. In spite of well-known disap- 
proval of the Monroe Doctrine, Russia 
treads but lightly on the toes of Uncle 
Sam and even makes a feeble bid for 
recognition in a paragraph which recom- 
mends that among the unpeaceful means 
the compact should forbid for the settle- 
ment of disputes, there should be in- 
cluded “‘the refusal to reestablish peace- 
ful and normal relations. . . which by 
their very existence contribute to the 
creation of an atmosphere favorable to 
the breaking out of wars.” 


In spite of the brusque, ungracious 
reply there are certain evident gains to 
be deduced from Russia’s adherence. 
It brings Soviet Russia somewhat more 
closely into the family fold. Among 
those who sincerely support the Kellogg 
treaty it creates a feeling of goodwill 
that Russia, the suspected and danger- 
ous, is willing to join with the other na- 
tions in a pact which depends for its 
success entirely upon the degree of 
moral authority which is back of it. 
The further fact that Poland and Russia 
are today pledged by the same compact 
not to resort to war as “an instrument 
of national policy” may eventually prove 
to be of some benefit, also. 


On the other hand to have Russia and 
Great Britain pledged under the same 
agreement, one with reservations and 
the other in open disapproval of those 
reservations, may be productive of much 
friction. 


As to the “universal and full disarma- 
ment” proposed by Soviet Russia—that 
is perhaps but stage talk for effect at 
the next Geneva disarmament session, 
and safe so long as Russia feels secure 
that its bluff, if it is bluff, will not be 
called. In any case it is unfair to expect 
any more of Russia, which well realizes 
that it has very few friends, than 
Russia’s enemies are willing to offer. 


D. M. H. 
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